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Tenderness  and  Sympathy  the  Chief  Constituents  in  a Nature  that 
Had  “Malice  toward  None  and  Charity  for  All” 


By  GEORGE  T,  LEMMON 


HE  observation  was  made  by 
Coleridge  that  “No  man  thrown 
to  the  surface  of  human  affairs 
ever  succeeded  in  simultaneously 
gaining  distinction  and  affection 
unless  he  possessed  something  of 
an  epicene  nature — that  is  to  say, 
a mixture  of  masculine  and  femi- 
nine qualities.”  Abraham  Lincoln 
notably  incarnated  this  blending  of  the  sex-values  of 
the  race,  and  in  this  unique  amalgam  may  be  dis- 
covered the  roots  of  that  marvelous  personality  that 
astounded  the  nation  as  he  rose  to  the  demands  of 
the  successive  crises  of  his  tempestuous  administra- 
tion, the  rarest  master  of  men  who  was  ever  lifted 
by  chance  or  design  into  the  seat  of  the  mighty. 

It  was  his  veiled  yet  strenuous  masculinity  that 
made  him  the  muscular  conqt  ror  of  his  youthful 
companions,  the  witty  champion  of  the  hustings,  the 
unchallenged  leader  of  the  Illinois  bar,  the  equal — and 


by  far  cleaner  methods — in  practical  politics  of  Weed 
and  Cameron,  the  instructor  in  statecraft  of  Seward 
and  Adams;  the  forecaster  with  a prescience  uncanny 
of  the  military  strategy  of  Grant  and  other  leading 
campaigners,  and  an  absolutely  incomparable  states- 
man in  molding  and  fashioning  the  antagonistic  fac- 
tions in  House,  Senate  and  Cabinet  and  among  the 
Council  of  War  Governors.  Here  was  an  all-around 
masculinity  which  usually  quickly  won  all  hearts  and 
which  even  compelled  the  finally  whole-hearted  hom- 
age of  such  egotists  as  Chase  and  such  autocrats  as 
Stanton. 


neither  bird,  beast,  nor  man  suffer  while  he  had  it  in(^/)  Lincoln  has  been  ingeniously  compared^  to  most,  of 
his  power  to  relieve.  It  was  the  woman  in  Lincoln  the  great  men  of  the  world — Caesar,  Napoleon,  Henry 


that  sent  him  back  to  lift  the  mud-mired  sow  from  her 
plight,  that  tenderly  returned  the  fallen  fledgling  to 
its  nest  in  the  White  House  grounds,  that  w^rote  the 
pardoning  autograph  to  the  appeals  of  so  many  of 
the  boys  of  the  blue  armies  that  martinets  despaired 
of  discipline.  It  was  the  woman  in  him  that  told  him 
that  the  wives  and  mothers  and  daughters  who  prayed 
at  morning,  noon  and  night  with  windows  opened  to- 
ward the  South,  and  who  scanned  every  war-bulletin 
with  that  indescribable  dread  which  only  the  mother- 
hood of  armies  knows,  were  as  worthy  of  his  and  the 
nation’s  praise  as  the  bravest  of  those  who  sped  to 
bullets  and  swung  sabers  in  the  combat,  and  his  ear 
was  ever  open  to  their  petitions. 

Lincoln’s  Blending  of  5ex  Temperament 

It  was  the  marvelous  amalgamating  of  these  differ- 
ing sex  characteristics  in  him  that  made  him  such  a 
surprisingly  acute  student  and  interpreter  of  the  great 
poetry  of  the  ages.  That  he  was  such  a master,  espe- 
cially of  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  was  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  all  who  came  to  know  him  intimately  in  Wash- 
ington and  is  something  that  even  to  this  day  is  but 
little  grasped  by  many  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Y et  he  so  dug  to  the  roots  and  grasped  the  core- thoughts 
of  many  poems,  so  impersonated  their  pathos,  as  to 
amaze  all  who  were  privileged  to  sit  with  him  when 
such  moods  were  stirring,  and  not  the  least  astounded 
were  the  great  tragedians  of  the  period  whom  he  wel- 
comed to  the  White  House  and  with  whom  he  talked 
with  marvelous  insight  concerning  their  art  and  its 
greatest  tasks.  To  this  blending  of  sex-temperament 
in  him  must  be  ascribed  his  capacity  to  understand  the 
heart  of  the  South  and  its  problems  as  seen  by  both 
masters  and  slaves.  It  was  this  that  freed  him  from 
that  spitefulness  and  acerbity  so  rife  in  much  of  the 
Abolition  oratory  before  the  war  and  in  the  war-fever- 
ed rantings  of  the  years  of  the  contest.  In  intense  de- 
testation of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  he  was  surpass- 
ed not  even  by  Garrison  or  John  Brown.  Never  from 
that  first  sight  of  actual  slavery,  when  he  beheld  an 
unfortunate  New  Orleans  negress  on  the  auction-block, 
had  he  felt  other  than  horror  for  this  iniquity  consti- 
tutionally entrenched  in  the  nation’s  life,  but  he  knew 
that  beneath  much  skin  that  was  black,  even  as  be- 
neath much  skin  that  was  white,  there  rioted  all  the 
passions  of  the  beast.  Slavery  did  not  make  all 
whites  fiends,  nor  all  blacks  angels.  He  realized,  as 
few  Abolitionists  in  the  North  stopped  to  realize,  that 
sentiment  needed  to  be  held  strongly  in  leash  lest 
manumission  work  worse  ills  than  it  cured.  He  knew 
the  Southern  whites,  and  he  was  aware  that,  while 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  might  be  justified  in  painting 
Legree  to  arouse  a lethargic  North,  the  actual  truth 
was  that  all  slaveholders  were  not  Legrees  nor  all 
slaves  Uncle  Toms. 

The  Mother-Spirit  in  Lincoln 

It  is  the  mother  who,  better  than  the  father,  knows 
how  to  dull  the  edge  of  animosities  and  jealousies 
among  antagonistic  children  of  the  same  family.  It 
was  the  mother-spirit  in  Lincoln  which  gave  him  eyes 
to  see  and  heart  to  feel  for  the  whole  distempered 
family  of  the  South;  which  made  him  slow  to  wrath, 
swift  with  mercy,  ready  with  expedients,  and  which, 
through  him,  would  have  reknit  the  Union  by  far 
different  methods  of  reconstruction  had  not  Fate 
robbed  the  South  of  her  best  and  most  intelligently 
sympathetic  friend  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need. 


of  Navarre,  William  the  Silent,  Moses,  Luther,  Crom- 
well, Washington,  Wilberforce  and  Bright,  but  all 
these  lack  the  unique  blending  of  the  sexes  we  find  in 
him.  There  is  but  one  character,  and  that  confessedly 
the  most  unique  that  history  has  known,  to  whom  the 
all-aroundness  of  Lincoln  may  be  compared.  There 
need  be  no  hesitancy  in  making  this  comparison,  for 
there  can  be  no  intimation  in  it  that  any  of  His  divine 
characteristics  found  counterpart  in  America’s  great 
commoner,  yet  in  the  fulness  and  representativeness 
of  actual  humanity  which  ennobled  the  race  in  Jesus, 
Lincoln  gives  better  illustration,  possibly,  than  any 
other  of  whom  we  have  record. 

Lincoln  the  common  people  heard  and  followed 
gladly.  He  knew  their  vocabulary,  yet  the  elect  mind 
who  came  into  closest  relations  with  him  discovered 
that  which  aroused  their  homage.  He  was  not  a 
woman’s  man,  yet  women  accorded  him  their  unbound- 
ed trust  and  admiration,  discerning  in  him  an  ex- 
traordinary interpreter  of  their  feelings  and  sorrows. 
Above  all,  he  kept  himself  so  young,  and  so  interested 
himself  in  every  child  that  came  within  his  reach,  that 
he  met  that  greatest  test  of  the  epicene — childhood. 
The  children  loved  him  and  forgot  the  President 
in  the  friend,  the  man  in  the  bit  of  a joyous  romp  he 
remained  unto  the  end. 

He  Was  No  Mere  Courtier 

A man’s  real  love-affairs  usually  reach  into  woman’s 
realm  and  it  might  be  expected  that  in  considering 
Lincoln  and  the  world  of  women  we  would  attend  to 
the  outreaching  of  his  heart  toward  some  particular 
representatives  of  womankind ; but  Lincoln  had  sev- 
eral very  interesting  love-affairs,  and  events  incident  to 
his  marriage  have  been  so  wofully,  if  not  maliciously, 
mistreated  that  to  give  an  intimate,  accurate  presen- 
tation of  his  courtships  and  marriage  would  preclude 
that  fitting  consideration  of  his  more  general  relations 
with  womankind  which  this  article  is  designed  to  give. 
Possibly  a man’s  real  valuation  of  womanhood  is  evi- 
denced more  in  his  treatment  of  women  in  general 
than  of  the  particular  lady  he  courts  or  makes  mistress 
of  his  home.  With  a man  so  notoriously  free  and  easy 
in  his  manner  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  folk,  the 
real  measure  may  be  more  correctly  taken  without, 
rather  than  within,  the  confines  of  his  own  family  cir- 
cle and  freedom.  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  Lin- 
coln to  be  the  mere  courtier — the  aristocratic  mouther 
of  finely  - balanced  rhetorical  phrases,  the  limber- 
backed  artist  of  genuflection  and  attitudes.  He  was 
too  lank  to  be  successfully  dignified  by  any  amount 
of  affectation,  too  gaunt  to  be  graceful  in  any  studied 
way,  and  too  much  of  a man  and  with  too  keen  a sense 
of  the  ridiculous  to  think  of  strutting  and  prattling 
according  to  any  pedantic  conventions.  He  was  a 
man  and  had  innate  in  him  a respect  for  womanhood 
as  superb  as  his  mind  was  great  and  his  heart  was  big, 
and  it  was  always  this  head  and  heart  to  which  he 
trusted  in  his  intercourse  with  woman  and  the  social 
world  rather  than  to  any  of  the  polished  artificialities 
of  society. 

His  Wife’s  “ Harness  ” 

Lincoln  has  been  described  as  a buffoon  because 
once  when  he  and  his  wife  were  stopping  at  a Chicago 
hotel,  a lady,  calling  to  take  Mrs.  Lincoln  out  driving, 
was  met  by  Lincoln  in  the  parlor,  and,  learning  her 
errand,  he  ran  up-stairs  to  ascertain  when  his  wife 
would  appear,  coming  back  to  report:  “She  will  be 


down  as  sbon  as  she  gets  her  harness  on.”  But  there 
was  no  more  buffoonery  nor  disrespect  either  to  his 
wife' or  their  caller  in  these  words  than  there  would 
have  been  in  the  most  ornate  verbiage.  It  was  a 
matter  between  friends;  he  was  not  there  to  double  his 
long- form,  touch  brow  to  the  earth,  and  stretch  his 
arms  apart  in  gesticulatory  obeisance  as  some  autom- 
aton of  a lackey  might  have  been  trained  to  do, 
but,  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  his  caller,  he 
showed  his  courtesy  by  his  personal  trip  up  the  stairs 
and  his  characteristic  facility  in  extracting  humor 
from  an  irksome  moment  by  an  unstereotyped  an- 
nouncement that  found  its  key  in  the  harnessed 
horses  at  the  door. 

The  “ Rail-5 plitter’s”  Finished  Gallantry 

It  was  this  same  “boor”  who  extricated  himself  thus 
deftly  from  the  toils  of  an  enthusiastic  but  momentari- 
ly tactless  admirer.  One  Saturday  afternoon  in  1864, 
Francis  B.  Carpenter,  the  painter,  at  work  on  his 
famous  ‘‘Signing  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,” 
invited  his  fellow  artist,  Mr.  Cropsey  of  New  York, 
with  his  wife,  to  come  to  his  room  in  the  White  House 
and  enjoy  a concert  by  the  Marine  Band.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  concert  the  door  of  Carpenter’s  room 
was  suddenly  opened  and  the  President  entered,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  alone.  Mrs.  Cropsey  had 
previously  been  presented  to  him,  and  as  he  now  came 
forward  to  a window  overlooking  the  grounds  where 
the  band  was  playing,  she  tripped  forward  playfully 
and,  handing  him  a great  bunch  of  beautiful  flowers, 
said:  “Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  present  you  with 
these  fragrant  beauties!”  Carpenter  says:  “The  situa- 
tion was  momentarily  embarrassing;  and  I was  puz- 
zled to  know  how  ‘his  excellency’  would  get  out  of  it. 
With  no  appearance  of  discomposure,  he  stooped 
down,  took  the  flowers,  and,  looking  from  them  into 
the  sparkling  eyes  and  radiant  face  of  the  lady,  said, 
with  a gallantry  I was  unprepared  for, ‘Really,  mad- 
am, if  you  give  them  to  me,  and  they  are  mine , I think 
I can  not  possibly  make  so  good  a use  of  them  as  to 
present  them  to  you,  in  return!’  Chesterfield  could  not 
have  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  with  more 
tact  and  address;  and  the  incident,  trifling  in  itself, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  that  there  existed  in  the  ci- 
devant  ‘rail-splitter’  and  ‘flat-boatman,’  uncouth  and 
half  civilized  as  many  supposed  him,  the  essential 
elements  of  the  true  gentleman.” 

Where  His  “ Heart  ” Showed 

One  of  Lincoln’s  finest  flights  of  sophomoric  oratory, 
dating  from  an  early  period  of  his  law  practise,  was 
drawn  out  by  his  defense  of  the  widow'  of  a Revolution- 
ary War  soldier  who  had  been  defrauded.  “Time 
rolls  on,  the  heroes  of  ’76  have  passed  away,  and  are 
encamped  on  the  farther  shore.  The  soldier  has  gone 
to  his  rest,  but,  crippled,  blind,  broken,  his  widow 
comes  to  you  and  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  right 
her  wrongs.  She  was  not  always  thus;  she  was  once 
beautiful  as  the  morning,  her  step  as  light,  her  face  as 
fair,  her  voice  as  sweet  as  ever  caroled  in  the  lanes  of 
old  Virginia.  Now  she  is  poor,  defenseless.  Shall  we 
cast  her  off?” 

Tradition  avows  that  Lincoln  drew  upon  his  fancy 
somewhat  in  describing  that  particular  widow’s 
former  glory,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  chivalry 
that  fashioned  the  plea  and  won  the  verdict.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  took  delight  in  cham- 
pioning the  rights  of  the  poor  and  in  showing  some- 
what partial  interest  to  the  humble.  Whether  the 
folks  were  high  or  low,  he  appeared  to  know  instinc- 


'tively  how  to  treat  them,  yet  none  but  a man  of  un- 
common mind  and  uncommon  sympathy  could  have 
so  readily  adapted  himself  to  all  comers  and  made 
even  the  commonest  folk,  with  their  awe  of  those  in 
high  station,  feel  at  ease  and  depart  with  their  awe 
transformed  to  adoration. 

Lincoln  did  not  lose  this  free  and  easy  tact  when 
translated  from  the  Illinois  prairies  to  the  supposedly 
rigid  frigidities  of  Washington  society.  Amid  all  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  most  terrible  days  of  the  war, 
with  the  persistent  pestering  of  knaves  adding  their 
torments  to  the  anxieties  occasioned  by  procrastina- 
ting and  bickering  generals  and  politicians,  with  de- 
feat on  the  field  and  treason  in  the  rear  sapping  the 
innermost  vitalities  of  his  life,  he  was  quick  before  the 
face  of  a woman  to  call  his  heart  to  the  front,  and  by 
one  of  those  amazingly  swift  transformations  of  both 
face  and  manner  that  stirred  the  comment  of  such 
observers  as  Count  Chambrun  and  Lord  Lyons,  he  set 
those  who  feared  a gloomy  or  perfunctory  greeting, 
at  ease,  and  sent  them  away  his  champions  forever. 

Two  Contrasting  Incidents 

Mr.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  describing  a day  with  Lin- 
coln and  his  callers,  notes  one  of  these  swift  changes 
in  his  demeanor.  A splendidly  dressed,  society-stamp- 
ed man,  with  some  sort  of  proposition  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  governmental  affairs,  besought  Lincoln’s 
favor  and  the  use  of  his  name.  The  President  patient- 
ly heard  him,  but  demurred  from  giving  his  name, 
telling  the  man  if  he  had  a good  plan  he  should  work 
it  himself.  The  caller  responded  that  his  age,  sixty, 
and  his  being  unknown  were  against  him,  but  if  the 
President  would  permit  him  to  use  his  name  to  ad- 
vance and  commend  the  enterprise  it  would  go. 

“No,  no!”  thundered  Lincoln,  rising.  “I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  thing,  nor  with  any  man  who 
comes  with  such  a degrading  proposition.  What  do 
you  take  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be — 
a commission  broker?  You  have  come  to  the  wrong 
place,  and  for  you  and  for  every  other  one  who  comes 
for  such  a purpose  there  is  the  door!” 

A white-haired,  gentlemanly  old  father  with  a shy, 
bashful,  but  undeniably  pretty  daughter,  was  next  in 
line,  and  stepped  forward  with  a rather  frightened 
look  after  hearing  this  outburst.  The  gentleman 
said  he  had  no  business  to  transact  but  desired  simply 
to  pay  his  respects  and  to  present  his  daughter,  who 
had  greatly  desired  to  meet  the  President  before 
leaving  Washington.  Instantly  Lincoln  was  another 
man.  His  face  lighted  with  a smile,  and,  greeting 
them  cordially,  he  quickly  made  them  feel  as  though 
they  had  been  acquainted  for  years,  and  stood  for 
some  time  holding  a hand  of  each  of  them  and  chatting 
most  delightfully.  He  detained  them  with  his  own 
interested  manner  long  after  they  thought  of  with- 
drawing, and  then  showed  how  mentally  alert  to  little 
things  he  kept  himself  by  courteously  leading  them  to 
a private  door  which  would  enable  them  to  retire  with- 
out running  the  gauntlet  of  the  crowd  in  the  ante- 
chamber, remarking  as  he  did  so,  “This  will  certainly 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  young  lady.” 

The  Last  Appeal  of  a Wife’s  Agony 

But  possibly  the  one  incident  which  most  strikingly 
illustrates  Lincoln’s  perfect  tact  and  fineness  of  sensi- 
bility was  that  accorded  a young  New  York  society 
woman  in  the  most  stormy  days  of  ’63.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a young  and  dashing  New  Yorker  who  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  a volunteer 
regiment  and  had  been  rewarded  with  its  colonelcy, 


but  after  only  a few  months  in  the  field  he  was  cap-, 
tured  and  sent  to  Libby  Prison.  The  family — of  con- 
siderable influence  in  New  York — had  bestirred  them- 
selves to  secure  his  exchange,  with  no  success.  What 
news  came  through  from  the  husband  showed  him  to 
be  in  declining  health,  and  the  young  wife,  a girl  of 
but  twenty,  became  distracted  in  her  anxiety  lest  lie 
should  die  in  that  awful  place.  She  besought  her  fam- 
ily to  present  her  to  President  Lincoln  and  permit  her 
to  make  her  own  appeal  in  her  husband’s  behalf,  but 
they  could  see  no  hope  nor  profit  in  such  a course 
and  had  denied  her.  As  the  day  approached  for  the 
young  officer’s  public  disgrace,  the  wife  became  al- 
most distracted  in  her  agony  and  then  was  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  she  must  see  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Realizing  that  she  must  do  so  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  family,  she  left  her  home  one  afternoon,  profes- 
sedly to  visit  an  aunt.  She  did  call  on  this  aunt  and 
from  her  residence  sent  a message  to  her  own  home 
that  she  might  not  return  until  the  next  evening. 
Then  she  hurriedly  took  train  for  Washington,  arriv- 
ing there  about  four  o’clock  the  next  morning.  That 
even  Presidents  were  not  to  be  seen  at  all  hours  had 
not  occurred  to  her,  so  she  journeyed  straight  to  the 
White  House.  The  guards  passed  her  to  the  door  that 
the  tactful  old  doorkeeper  might  temper  her  impa- 
tience with  his  sympathy.  From  him  she  learned 
that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  President  to  give 
audience  before  nine  o’clock  but  that  he  was  nearly 
always  in  his  office  by  seven,  and  that  if  she  would  re- 
turn at  that  hour  he  would  do  his  best  to  secure  her  a 
hearing.  Mastering  her  impatience  she  went  forth 
into  the  White  House  grounds  and  paced  and  mused 
through  the  seeming  eternity  that  was  being  so  slowly 
told  of  by  a clock  in  a neighboring  tower.  She  de- 
clared that  at  times  she  was  sure  the  clock  had  stopped 
and  that  it  was  only  by  sheer  will  she  kept  from  run- 
ning into  the  street  to  have  it  started.  But  at  last  its 
great  hand  felt  for  seven  and  she  was  at  the  door  on 
the  stroke  of  the  hour.  The  doorkeeper  admitted 
her,  let  her  know  that  the  President  was  already 
about  and  that  he  had  arranged  for  her  to  go  at  once 
to  his  office  and  await  his  coming. 

A Gaunt  Giant  in  a Dressing-Gown 

All  the  way  from  New  York  to  Washington  and 
through  the  laggard  hours  of  her  morning  watch  she 
had  drilled  herself  in  the  speech  she  must  make  to  the 
great  man  who  held  her  husband’s  honor  in  his  keep- 
ing, but  when  at  last  a great  gaunt  giant,  towering  all 
the  taller  by  reason  of  his  ridiculously  long  dressing- 
gown,  shuffled  across  the  room  in  his  well-known — 
and  well-worn  carpet  slippers,  and  greeted  her  with  a 
whimsical  query  as  to  what  such  an  early  bird  ex- 
pected to  find,  she,  like  many  another,  found  her  set 
speech  flown  from  memory’s  grasp,  and  that  awful 
thing,  the  fright  of  the  sight  of  the  great,  taking 
such  hold  upon  her  that  she  could  do  little  more  in 
her  unnerved  condition  than  mingle  nervous  smiles 
and  tears.  Appearing  not  to  notice  her  discomfiture, 
recognizing  her  quality  from  her  garb,  having  from 
the  doorkeeper  some  knowledge  of  her  errand,  Lin- 
coln in  the  most  fatherly  way  said : 

“Come,  now,  just  keep  your  story  for  a few  minutes. 
You  have  not  breakfasted  yet,  have  you?  Come  and 
have  a bite  with  me.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  away,  so  I just 
browse  around.  I see  they  have  brought  up  my  break- 
fast. Come,  share  it  with  me.  It  will  hearten  you  up 
after  your  long  weary  wait.” 

He  led  her  over  to  a window  where  on  a tiny  table  a 
strange  breakfast  was  spread.  But  she  had  no  eyes 


for  this.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  strange  fatherly  mkn, 
and  somewhat  of  his  calmness  took  possession  of  her 
as  she  gazed.  She  never  had  any  memory  of  how  she 
sat  down,  or  what  was  on  that  table,  and  recalled  only 
the  faintest  hint  of  the  President’s  humorously  re- 
marking, “We’ll  not  allow  anybody  to  spoil  this  tCte- 
a-tete  by  calling  for  more  dishes,”  and  then  pouring 
out  a great  saucerful  of  coffee  from  his  cup  he  set  it 
down  on  her  side  of  the  table. 

President  Lincoln  Butters  Her  Bread 

Nor  did  she  get  near  enough  to  things  earthly  to 
spread  her  own  bread,  and  only  when  she  put  it  to  her 
mouth  did  she  realize  that  the  great  kindly  man  had 
prepared  her  slice  for  her.  Then  she  went  back  on 
memory’s  swiftest  train  to  childhood’s  days,  and  then 
looked  across  the  table  to  see  whether  it  could  be 
really  true,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  her  meal-mate 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  eating  with  very 
evident  relish,  that  delight  of  every  tiny  toddler — 
bread  well-buttered  and  on  the  butter  a nice  thick  layer 
of  sugar! 

Well,  there  wasn’t  any  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  any  frightened  young  wife  from  New  York 
City  after  a few  bites  of  that,  but  just  the  dearest, 
most  intelligently  sympathetic,  quickly  comprehend- 
ing old  father  that  ever  a confiding  daughter  talked 
to,  and,  before  she  realized  that  it  was  not  a really- 
truly  father,  he  had  drawn  forth  her  whole  story,  and 
promised  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done  and 
that  her  husband  would  be  saved  by  the  very  speed- 
iest exchange  that  could  be  arranged. 

And  he  did. 

The  humor  that  was  effervescent  in  Lincoln’s  nature, 
the  keen  eye  he  had  for  the  bright  side  of  the  day’s 
work,  is  in  evidence  in  all  the  scrappy  paper  passing 
daily  from  him  to  his  executive  associates,  and  some- 
times he  jotted  down  the  humorous  whim  of  the  mo- 
ment for  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  for  the  joy 
of  letting  it  out.  Years  after  the  war  General  Frye, 
looking  over  some  old  applications  for  promotion  in 
the  army,  found  them  copiously  annotated  by  the 
President,  and  gave  to  the  world  this  characteristic 
comment : 

On  this  day  Mrs. called  on  me.  She  is  the  wife  of 

Major of  the  regular  army.  She  wants  her  husband  made 

a brigadier-general.  She  is  a saucy  little  woman,  and  I think 
she  will  torment  me  until  I do  it. 

A.  L. 

He  was  not  easily  deceived.  Some  women,  like  some 
men,  thought  they  could  outwit  him,  but  they  were 
usually  as  much  self-deceived  as  was  one  of  the  most 
adroit  female  lobbyists  at  the  capital,  who,  when  she 
made  her  first  approach  to  the  President,  came  with 
a face  of  the  brightest  carnation  deftly  spread,  and, 
with  the  pertest  of  .society  smiles,  battled  for  her  pur- 
pose; she  thought  she  had  made  a line  impression,  yet 
as  .secret  evidence  that  he  had  been  impervious  to  her 
wiles,  carried  from  him  a note  to  Stanton  which  read : 

Dear  Stanton : This  woman  is  smarter  than  she  appears. 

A.  L. 

his  Feeling  toward  Hoop-5kirts 

That  he  was  not  in  love  with  at  least  one  of  the 
artificial  aids — or  destroyers — of  good  form,  which  had 
taken  on  monstrous  proportions  in  his  day,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Ford,  of  Ohio,  could  testify. 

The  Ohioan  had  an  appointment  with  the  President 
for.  one  evening  at  six  o’clock.  Entering  the  White 
House  vestibule  he  was  attracted  to  a poorly-clad 
young  woman  who  was  sobbing  violently. 

( Continued  on  page  481) 
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MRS.  ELLA  JAMES, 
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FEMININE  ELEMENT  IN 
LINCOLN 


Asking  her  the  cause  of  her  grief,  he 
learned  that  she  and  a brother  were  for- 
eigners— orphans.  They  had  been  in 

the  country  but  a few  years.  Her  brother 
enlisted  in  the  army,  but,  through  bad 
influences,  was  induced  to  desert,  and  had 
been  captured,  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  sister  had  obtained  the  sig- 
nature of  a few  common  villagers  to  a 
petition  for  pardon  and  had  come  to 
Washington.  For  two  days  she  had 
waited  in  vain  in  the  thronged  waiting- 
room,  trying  to  see  the  President,  and 
now  the  guards  had  finally  ordered  her 
away.  Ford  told  her  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  President,  but  could  not 
tell  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have 
time  to  keep  it.  He  would  see  what 
could  be  done.  He  took  her  up-stairs 
with  him  and,  just  as  he  neared  the  office 
door,  the  President  came  out,  and,  see- 
ing his  friend,  good  - humoredly  re- 
marked : 

“Ahead  of  time,  are  you?’’ 

Ford  showed  him  his  watch  with  the 
hands  at  six,  whereupon  Lincoln  said: 

“All  right.  I have  been  so  busy  all 
day  that  I have  not  had  time  to  get  a 
.lunch.  Go  in  and  sit  down.  I will  be 
back  directly.’’ 


Two  Mill  i 


'THAT’S  a big  price  to  pay  for  a bakery 
but  you  couldn’t  bake  eight  million 
and  they  wouldn’t  be  so  pure,  clean  and 
our  two  million  dollar  sunlit  bakery.  i 


SHREDDED  WHEAT  on  a cold 
Contains  more  nutriment  than  meat  or  e 
less.  Not  a mushy  porridge,  but  a brea 


Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  two 
TRISCUIT  TOAST.  For  breakfas 
crispness  and  pour  hot  milk  over  it, 
the  taste.  It  is  also  delicious  in  c 
fresh  or  preserved  fruits.  Shredd 
cooked,  shredded  and  twice  bake* 
hygienic  food  factory  in  the  world 
sent  free  for  the  asking. 
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Superior  to  all  other  wate 
hold  uses,  sick  room,  etc. 
rubber,  but  none  of  the  be 
pliable  fabric.  Is  very  dura 
Easily  cleansed.  Will  not 
skin.  Aseptic  and  hygieni< 
By  the  yard — 36  inches  wide 
54  inches  wide. 
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made  from  STORK  Sheeting, 
and  being  waterproof  they  ) 
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Other  Stork  Sheeting  Specia 

Stork  Plain  Bjbs,  25c 
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“How  to  Keep  the  Baby  Well’’? 
Does  it  send  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher-nurse  ? 

How  many  visiting  nurses  have  you 
in  your  town?  How  many  edu- 
cate mothers  in  the  care  of  babies? 
How  many  teach  pregnant  women 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves? 

What  appropriation  was  made  in 
your  city  budget  for  1909  for  the 
education  of  mothers  and  the  care 
of  babies? 

What  effort  was  made  by  citizens  to 
secure  such  an  appropriation? 

What  is  the  possibility  of  calling  a 
conference  in  your  town  of  moth- 


Deaths  by  Ane  Groups 
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65-and  Over 


ers,  women’s  clubs,  social  workers, 
health  officers,  school  superintend- 
ents, physicians  and  nurses? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  will 
make  you  a member  of  The  Delinea- 
tor Conference  of  Mothers.  It  will 
you  the  best  advice  that  can  be  pro- 
red  as  to  how  to  proceed  in  organizing 
campaign  to  save  babies  in  your  own. 


Ford  made  the  young  woman  accomf  0)  doing  good,  yet  bides  his  time  even  to 


pany  him  into  the  office  and  said:  “Now, 
my  good  girl,  I want  you  to  muster  all 
the  codrage  you  have.  When  the  Pres- 
ident returns  he  will  sit  down  in  that 
armchair.  I shall  go  up  to  speak  with 
him,  and  as  I do  so  you  must  force  vour- 
self  between  us  and  insist  upon  his  exam- 
ination of  your  papers,  telling  him  it  is 
a case  of  life  and  death,  admitting  no 
delay.”  These  instructions  were  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  Lincoln,  at  first  sur- 
prised at  the  apparent  forwardness  of 
the  girl,  quickly  discerned  her  sincerity, 
and,  excusing  himself  to  Ford,  commenc- 
ed reading  the  papers  she  had  thrust  in 
his  hands.  Glancing  from  them  to  the 
face  of  the  petitioner,  whose  tears  had 
broken  forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  ex- 
pression fora  moment,  then  made  a rap- 
id survey  of  her  humble  but  neat  garb, 
and  instantly  his  face  lighted,  and  he 
said:  “My  little  girl,  you  have  come  here 
with  no  governor  or  senator  or  member 
of  Congress  to  plead  your  case.  You 
seem  honest  and  truthful,  and” — with 
emphasis — “ you  don't  wear  hoops!  And 
I will  be  whipped  but  I will  pardon  your 
brother!” 

Tears  and  Humor 

But  he  could  weep  with  those  who 
wept  as  well,  and  the  tears  his  pardons 
brought  from  the  eyes  of  those  relieved 
brought  him  close  to  tears  himself.  One 
day  a Northern  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Southern  soldier,  one  of  Moseby’s  men, 
who  had  been  captured  and  condemned 
as  a spy,  was  brought  to  him  by  a United 
States  Senator  with  urgent  claim  for  his 
pardon.  When  the  pardon  had  been 
granted,  the  wife  burst  into  teafs,  and 
Lincoln,  with  his  sly,  companionable 
tone,  said:  “My  dear  woman,  if  I had 
known  how  badly  it  was  going  to  make 
you  feel  I never  would  have  pardoned 
him.”  “Oh,  you  do  not  understand 
me!”  she  exclaimed  between  her  sobs. 
“Yes,  I do,”  responded  Lincoln,  “and 
if  you  do  not  go  away  at  once  I shall  be 
crying  with  you.” 


A Story  Hard  to  Believe 

In  the  world’s  literature  among  all  the 
thrilling  stories  of  the  great  and  the 
crowned  is  no  equal  for  a certain  story 
showing  Lincoln’s  great-heartedness, 
magnanimity,  fraternity  and  valuation 
of  womanhood.  It  was  first  given  pub- 
licity in  an  old  English  periodical  called 
Ad  the  Year , issued  August  7,  1869. 
When  I found  it  I thought  it  was  simply 
a nobly  sympathetic  bit  of  fiction.  Here 
is  the  tale.  Catch  its  thrill,  note  the 
marks  of  the  “make-up.”  Note  the  re- 
alistic picture  it  gives  of  the  man  in  the 
hour  of  his  weakness,  when  the  burdens 
of  the  nation  and  its  armies  crushed  him, 
and  when  at  a week’s  end  he  felt  that 
the  tiniest  straw  added  thereto  was  in- 
finitely more  than  he  should  be  asked  to 
bear.  Note  the  emergence  of  the  real 
Lincoln — the  man  great  enough  to  up- 
root the  thorn  of  his  own  misseeding  and 
swift  to  plant  a whole  garden  of  roses 
in  its  place.  He  knows  he  can  rest  his 
weary  form  and  aching  brain  only  by 


do  that  good  until  it  will  least  disturb 
others  who  may  need  rest  as  sorely  as 
himself.  Nor  will  he  entrust  his  amends 
to  the  enunciation  of  another’s  lips,  his 
apology  to  the  touch  and  gleam  of  an- 
other’s hand  and  eye.  Pie  had  himself 
occasioned  the  pain:  he  must  himself 
close  and  heal  the  wound. 

A Soldier’s  Pathetic  Plea 

In  1862  Colonel  Charles  Scott,  of  the 
Sixth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  near 
unto  death  from  camp  fever  at  Plamp- 
ton  Roads,  was  sought  out  by  his  wife 
and  nursed  back  to  health.  When  able 
to  travel  he  was  ordered  to  the  conva- 
lescent camps  in  Washington.  His  wife 
accompanied  him  on  the  journey  to 
the  capital,  but  on  the  way  up  the  Poto- 
mac their  steamer  was  run  down,  and 
among  the  many  who  were  drowned  was 
this  noble  young  wife.  Though  Con- 
federates and  negroes  joined  in  the 
search,  her.body  was  sought  in  vain.  A 
week  later  word  was  brought  to  Colonel 
Scott  in  Washington  that  the  body  had 
been  washed  ashore  and  buried  by 
friendly  negroes.  He  at  once  applied  to 
Secretary  Stanton  for  a pass  to  permit 
him  to  secure  the  body  and  carry  it  to 
their  New  Plampshire  home  for  burial. 
Some  important  military  operation  was 
then  in  contemplation  that  led  the  War 
Department  to  enforce  the  most  strin- 
gent rules  against  intercourse  by  any  one 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  though  Stanton  heard  Scott’s  story, 
he  dismissed  the  request  with  a harsl 
“The  dead  must  bury  the  dead. 


A Wearied  President’s  Ill-Temper 

The  young  husband  had  brought  prac 
tically  every  influence  to  bear  to  win 
this  permission  from  the  secretary,  and 
now,  in  his  weak,  nervous,  almost  fran 
tic  condition,  he  determined  to  risk  a 
appeal  to  the  President  himself, 
was  a Saturday  evening,  and  Lincoln 
had  already  gone  to  his  Summer  retreat 
at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  whither  Scott 
sought  him  out. 

It  was  the  close  of  an  unusually 
gloomy  week,  and,  to  the  young  officer’s 
dismay,  he  found  the  President  in  a 
despondent,  distempered  mood,  utterly 
unwilling  to  hear  him  and  indignant  at 
this  intrusion  upon  the  slight  relief  from 
pressing  cares  he  was  supposed  to  secure 
by  forsaking  the  White  House  for  this 
retreat.  When  he  attempted  to  state  his 
errand  Lincoln  impatiently  exclaimed: 
“Go  to  Stanton!  This  is  business  for 
the  Secretary  of  War,  not  for  me.” 

“But  I have  been  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton!” 

“Then  why  come  to  me?  Am  I to 
have  no  rest,  no  privacy,  no  respite  from 
these  things?  Am  I to  be  dogged  every- 
where and  worried  to  death  by  inches 
by  every  one  who  has  a piteous  tale  to 
tell?  Stanton  has  done  right.  You  are 
unreasonable.  We  are  in  a state  of  war. 
Men  must  pay  the  penalty.” 

“But,  Mr.  President,”  replied  the  sol- 
dier, “I  came  to  you  because  I thought 
that  you  would  feel  for  me!” 


“Feel  foe  you!  Good  Heavens!  Why, rj  camps  and  hospitals!  How  brave,  plucky, 
ir,  I have  to  feel  for  five  hundred  thou-^-^going  everywhere  in  all  dangers  at  the 


sir 

sand ‘more  unfortunate  than  you  are. 
We  are  at  war,  sir, — don’t  you  realize  it? 
Sorrow  is  the  lot  of  all;  bear  it  like  a 
manl;  Bear  it  like  a soldier,  or  strip  off 
your  uniform.” 

“I  am  trying  to  do  just  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,” answered  Scott,  nerved  to  stand 
his  ground  under  the  fire  of  an  angry 
chief  by  the  love  that  led  him  and  the 
rightness  of  the  cause  he  pleaded.  “I  am 
bearing  it  as  a man,  sir,  but  think  of 
my  children  and  of  my  wife’s  family. 
This  woman  came  South  to  save  you  a 
soldier;  she  lost  her  life  in  the  path  of 
duty  as  much  as  ever  any  soldier  did, 
and  not  even  war  should  deny  me  the 
right  to  carry  her  dead  body  back  to  her 
mother  and  to  our  children.” 

“But  she  had  no  business  down  here 
at  all.  She  should  have  stayed  at  home. 
The  camp  is  no  place  for  women,  and  if 
they  persist  in  tearing  around  the  coun- 
try they  must  take  the  consequences. 
Of  course,  I am  sorry  for  you,  but  what 
can  I do?  I am  not  going  to  interfere 
against  Stanton  for  such  a thing.  Your 
wife  is  at  rest.  Be  thankful.  I wish 
I were.” 

Lincoln’s  Big-Hearted  Apology 

Thus  dismissed,  the  husband  return- 
ed sorrowfully  to  Washington  to  pass 
another  sleepless  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  was  aroused  at  his  hotel 
and,  opening  the  door  of  k‘~  t -ponr  was 
amazed  to  find  standing  at  its  portal 
the  tall,  gaunt,  even  more  than  usually 
haggard  form  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  big-hearted  man 
of  the  people  came  forward,  pale  yet 
eager,  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes,  and, 
taking  the  colonel’s  hands,  said:  “I 
treated  you  brutally  last  night.  I 
have  come  to  ask  your  pardon.  I was 
utterly  tired  out,  badgered  to  death.  I 
generally  become  about  as  savage  as  a 
wildcat  by  Saturday  night  — drained 
dry  of  the  ‘milk  of  human  kindness.’ 
I must  have  seemed  to  you  last  night 
the  very  gorilla  the  rebels  paint  me.  I 
was  sorry  enough  for  it  when  it  was  too 
late  and  you  were  gone.  I could  not 
sleep  a wink,  so  I thought  I’d  drive  in 
and  make  it  right  so  far  as  I now  can. 
Fortunately  I had  little  difficulty  in 
finding  you.” 

“This  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,” began  the  colonel,  recovering 
from  his  amazement  and  awed  by  this 
surprising  apology  from  his  commander- 
in-chief. 

He  Refuses  to  Spare  Himself 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  broke  in  Mr.  Lincoln, 
“but  that  was  very  bad  of  me  last  night. 
I should  never  forgive  myself  if  I let  that 
piece  of  ugly  work  stand.  That  was  a 
noble  wife  of  yours,  colonel.  You  must 
have  been  a happy  man  with  such  a 
woman  to  love  you ; and  you  must  be  a 
good  fellow  or  such  a woman  would 
never  have  risked  so  much  for  you. 
What  good  women  these  terrible  times 
have  produced!  What  angels  of  devotion 
and  mercy  they  have  been  in  all  our 


call  of  duty!  I tell  you,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  women  we  would  all  go  to  the 
devil,  and  should  deserve  to,  and  yet 
last  night  I hadn’t  a good  word  to  say 
for  one  of  the  best  of  them.  But  come, 
colonel.  My  carriage  is  waiting.  We’ll 
drive  to  the  War  Department  and  see 
Stanton  about  this  matter.” 

“Try  to  Forget  Last  Night" 

It  was  very  early  of  a Sabbath  morn- 
ing in  a still  and  sedate,  though  war- 
rent  capital,  but  Stanton  the  indefati- 
gable was  already  at  his  desk.  Lincoln 
pleaded  the  colonel’s  cause.  Stanton 
knew  when  to  yield,  and  certainly  a time 
when  his  chief  was  in  such  a mood  and 
had  taken  such  trouble  to  set  himself 
right  with  a fellow  man  was  no  time  for 
the  servant  to  seek  to  dissuade  his  mas- 
ter from  his  purpose. 

The  permit  was  soon  issued,  then  Lin- 
coln suggested  a launch  to  bring  the 
body  back,  and  the  grim  war-lord, 
touc'hed  to  the  quick,  expressed  his  re- 
gret for  his  bruskness  the  night  before. 
Even  then  Lincoln  was  not  through  with 
his  kindness,  but  insisted  on  taking  Scott 
in  the  Presidential  carriage  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  and,  as  he  parted  with  him,  said, 
“Try  to  forget  last  night.” 

In  a little  New  Hampshire  cemetery 
there  is  a grave  under  the  care  of  loving 
relatives  which  would  not  have  been 
within  their  keeping  but  for  the  great 
President’s  tenderness,  and  the  flowers 
that  grow  upon  it*tell  not  only  of  the 
noble  womanhood  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion of  her  whose  dust  rests  beneath,  but 
also  of  the  peerless,  race-loving  great 
heart  whose  sympathy  made  possible 
the  return  of  the  dead  to  her  native  soil. 

The  Unbelievable  Story  Proves  True 

I have  said  that  when  I read  this  story 
I felt  it  was  simply  a masterly  bit  of 
fiction.  Its  parts  all  dovetailed  togeth- 
er so  neatly  that  I was  doubtful.  Yet 
once  again  is  truth  stranger,  more  touch- 
ing and  sublime,  runs  the  gamut  of  hu- 
man passion  and  mood  more  grandly,' 
than  fiction.  Was  there  ever  a Colonel 
Scott?  Forty  years  after  the  war  I 
first  read  the  story,  and  I put  that 
query  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

I found  that  there  was  such  a man. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a New  Hamp- 
shire regiment  during  the  war.  More- 
over, he  was  still  living,  and  his  address 
was  given  me. 

To  him  I submitted  a draft  of  this 
story  as  it  is  given  above,  and  from 
him  I have  answer  that  he  “esteemed 
it  a great  privilege  to  endorse  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  narrative” 
submitted  to  him. 

It  was  the  truth  after  all,  and  de- 
serves to  rank  as  perhaps  the  most 
realistic  insight  into  the  moods  and 
tempers  of  the  actual  war-burdened  Lin- 
coln that  the  years  have  bequeathed  us 
— a fitting  coronet  to  this  slight  record 
of  Lincoln’s  relations  with  a few  of  the 
women  of  his  people. 


